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because those studies require, for anything more
than a fair proficiency, a love of knowledge for
its own sake, a zeal for learning incompatible with
indolence, and a close, steady, and disinterested at-
tention. These were not the characteristics of Mr.
Webster's mind. He had a marvellous power of
rapid acquisition, but he learned nothing unless
he liked the subject and took pleasure in it or else
was compelled to the task. This is not the stuff
from which the real student, with an original or
inquiring mind, is made. It is only fair to say
that this estimate, drawn from the opinions of his
fellow-students, coincided with his own, for he was
too large-minded and too clear-headed to have any
small vanity or conceit in judging himself. He
said soon after he left college, and with perfect
truth, that his scholarship was not remarkable, nor
equal to what he was credited with. He ex-
plained his reputation after making this confession
by saying that he read carefully, meditated on
what he had read, and retained it so that on any
subject he was able to tell all he knew to the
best advantage, and was careful never to go be-
yond his depth. There is no better analysis of
Mr. Webster's strongest qualities of mind than
this made by himself in reference to his college
standing. Rapid acquisition, quick assimilation of
ideas, an iron memory, and a wonderful power of
stating and displaying all he knew characterized
him then as in later life, The extent of his knowl*